NAPOLEON:   THE  LAST  PHASE
China. Lowe made difficulties about forwarding these because they bore N and a crown. We feel tempted to ask if Napoleon's linen, marked as it was with the objectionable cipher, was admitted to the honors of the island laundry.
It would be easy to multiply instances of Lowe's childishness in this respect, but we will only add one more. Three weeks before his death the sick captive sent Coxe's Life of Marlborough, as a token of goodwill, to the officers of the Twentieth Regiment. Unfortunately, the imperial title was written or stamped on the title-page, and the present, under the orders of the governor, was declined. In these days the Twentieth Regiment would perhaps not mind possessing the Life of the greatest of English generals given by the greatest of the French.
It is humiliating to be obliged to add that this pettiness survived even Napoleon himself. On the Emperor's coffin-plate his followers desired to place the simple inscription "Napoleon," with the date and place of his birth and death. Sir Hudson refused to sanction this, unless "Bonaparte" were added. But the Emperor's suite felt themselves unable to agree to the style which their master had declined to accept. So there was no name on the coffin. It seems incredible, but it is true.
What are the grounds on which the British government took up so unchivalrous and undignified an attitude? They are paraded by Scott with the same apologetic melancholy with which his own Caleb Bal-derstone sets forth the supper of the Master of Ravens-wood. They appear to be as follows:
(l) "There could be no reason why Britain, in compassionate courtesy, should give to her prisoner
88 from that ministry. In the act which passed through Parliament "for
